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Have You Filed 
Your Resolutions 
for the May 
Meeting? 


The necessity for filing, in advance, 
resolutions and other business matters 
which are to be acted upon by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association at its annual 
meeting next May is called to the attention 
of ministers, lay delegates and voting life 
members. The Association’s new bylaws, 
adopted in 1937, provide for a business 
committee whose duties are defined (in 
Article VII, Section 6) as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the business 
committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, bi- 
ennial, or special meeting of the Associa- 
tion (except such matters as are provided 
for in these bylaws) and, except by con- 
sent of a three-quarters vote of those 
present and voting at the meeting, only 
such matters as have been presented to 
the business committee at least fourteen 
days prior to the meeting shall be con- 
sidered. 


The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion is to be held on Thursday, May 25, 
1939. Accordingly, resolutions and other 
matters of business, such as proposed by- 
law amendments, must be in the hands of 
the business committee on or before Thurs- 
day, May 11, in order that they may be 
considered by the committee and come 
before the meeting in due course. In each 
case the resolution or other business mat- 
ter should bear the name and address of 
its sponsor. Forward them to the “Sec- 
retary of the Business Committee, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.” 
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Invitation to 


Meet Mrs. Capek 


A reception in honor of Mrs. Norbert 
F. Capek, wife of the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Prague, will be given on 
Sunday afternoon, March 26, at four 
o’clock, in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The reception will be under the 
auspices of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Work of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women and the Department of Foreign 
Relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Mrs. Capek will speak infor- 
mally on the work and the significance of 
our church in Prague in the present crisis. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
men and women who read this notice, es- 
pecially those interested in the foreign 
work of the denomination, to be present. 


In Our Next Issue 


A further installment of Dr. Cornish’s 
account of his visit to the Philippine 
Church and another article in the series, 
“Poetry and Devotion,” will appear in 
our next issue. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 26: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Payson Miller. 

March 26: International Religious Fel- 
lowship Rally, Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. Speakers, Professor Ivan 
Getting, Harvard, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Rev. Jeffrey Campbell. 

March 26: Interdenominational Youth 
Meeting, Unitarian Church, Athol, 
Mass. Speaker, Roland B. Greeley. 

March 27: 11 a. m. Lenten service at 
Unitarian headquarters. Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn. 

March 28: Workers’ Seminar, Tuckerman 
House, Boston. Speaker, Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, Harvard Divinity School, 
“Religion as General Culture.” 

March 31: 10.30 a. m. Annual meeting 
and spring conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee of 
the General Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

April 1: Young People’s Liberal Federa- 
tion Party, Pasadena, Calif. 

April 2: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dana McL. Greeley. 


The Czechoslovakian Crisis 


Recent Developments Demand Increased Help 


Just exactly what is happening in Czechoslovakia, or rather, to be exact, 


in Bohemia and Moravia, we do not know. The newspaper accounts seem 
to indicate that we are now witnessing the last act in the tragedy of that 
country. Whatever may be happening, however, it seems quite clear that 
the need for our representatives in that country was never so great as at the 
present moment. Undoubtedly, our liberal groups will be faced with distress 
and possibly disaster, and the fact that they have an American representative 
to stand by them in this hour of need will not only be a moral support but, we 
hope, of very definite practical aid. 

We have, of course, no word from Rey. and Mrs. Waitstill Sharp as this 
is written but we were fortunate enough to have had a letter from the American 
Minister in Czechoslovakia a few days ago in which he expressed his willingness 
to aid and assist them in the work that they are doing. This letter was written 
to Dr. Dexter, the secretary of the commission, in response to a letter from him 
introducing Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. 

It does not seem at this distance that there will be any immediate danger 
for our representatives themselves, but it may well be, although it is impossible 
to say now, that we shall have to change the emphasis of our work from help- 
ing refugees within the country to helping them to find homes outside. This, 
of course, has been the main activity of the Quakers in Germany and Austria 
for some time, and our funds and personnel may have to be used for similar 
services, perhaps for many of our own people. 

We shall, of course, await advices from Mr. and Mrs. Sharp, but as far 
as the officers of the commission can see from this distance, we hope to carry 
on our work of aid and assistance as long as it is humanly possible to do so. 

In this present crisis, therefore, the need is greater than ever. The re- 
sponse to our appeal continues to be very generous. We have at the present 
moment approximately $9400 on hand or in pledges. The new type of work 
may need even greater funds than we originally anticipated, and the com- 
mission, therefore, is urging on our churches and people a further generous 
response so that we may meet the needs of the moment and of the immediate 
future. 
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Horses and Men 


SOME OF US ean still remember the time when 
streets and roads were used mostly by horses and 
men. And some of us not rich enough to own a saddle 
horse, or skillful enough to stay on one for that matter, 
could nevertheless drive: it was an easier job than 
driving a car and as you went along you saw more 
of the country than you do now. 

One little trouble, however, was that a horse 
could run away or could shy. You were going along 
nicely, and suddenly your horse saw a piece of paper 
lying on the ground and fluttering in the breeze. It 
might have been a Christian Register—something as 
harmless as that. And yet that horse would lose 
his wits, shy, rear, run away, endanger your life 
perhaps. 

Horses are noble animals but they do not have as 
much intelligence as human beings. A human being 
never runs away from a piece of paper. He goes 
boldly up to it and picks it up without a trace of fear 
and, if it is a Christian Register or a New York Times, 
or anything else readable, he begins to read it. 

And it is only when he has started to read it that 
there is any danger of his shying. For human beings, 
unlike horses, are not afraid of paper but only of the 
words which are printed on paper or uttered by 
speakers: though printed words scare them more 
than spoken ones as a rule. 

Thus the sermon recently preached by Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder over a Pacific Coast network, while 
enthusiastically received by some hearers, frightened 
others. In the course of a letter to this office Mr. 
Yoder says: 

Those who did not like it were effective in register- 

ing their dislike. Someone reported it to the Los An- 

geles Better Business Bureau, just why God only 

knows. But the Bureau sent an air mail letter for a 

copy. Some one, I do not know who, complained to 

the F. C. C. which is of course a serious matter to the 

broadcasting stations involved, for the F. C. C. can 

withhold a station’s licence at the end of any six month 
period. So the chain manager sent to the Spokane 
manager for information. The local manager sent for 

me and I took him some Unitarian literature and the 

statement of principles of our local society to show 

them that I at least represented a group which toler- 

ated liberty of thought. . . 

Well, not only these people out West but three 
of our own readers were either scared or annoyed by 
Mr. Yoder’s sermon and wrote in to expostulate with 
us for printing it. 

But why? What is the use of proclaiming that 
we believe in freedom if we really mean to restrict 
that freedom to those who agree with us? Why get 
emotional, scared, indignant or something equally un- 


balanced when we meet unfamiliar words? Of old, 
some tough fibered forefather said, ‘Sticks and stones 
may break my bones but hard words cannot hurt me.” 
Now when we have enough police organization so that 
we are insured against sticks and stones—provided 
we keep away from radical parades—have we become 
scared of words? No, the fact is that most of us never 
agreed with the forefather just quoted. We have 
always been afraid of words because they have always 
had magic connotations. Liberals are people who are 
making a beginning of getting over that fear. None 
of us have quite conquered it yet: including the 
writer, who could easily illustrate the above thesis 
by quoting some words but “dass’ent.’”’ And the 
curious thing is that it is really the words rather than 
the ideas that scare us. In this instance, of course, 
both words and ideas are shocking. But they ought 
not to be: whoso will may agree with Mr. Yoder. 
Nobody is being forced to. Therefore he is not a 
menace to be suppressed either by the gee censors 
or by the editors. 


Words from a Deathbed 


AMONG OUR FEW FOREIGN EXCHANGES is 
Protestantisk Tidende, edited by Rev. Thorvald Kierke- 
gaard and published in Copenhagen, Denmark, by the 
Free Church Society which is the Danish Unitarian 
church. Ina recent issue of this paper the editor pub- 
lished a letter written to him by a reader who was then 
on her deathbed, an old, pensioned woman teacher 
who was in the position of many American Unitarians 
—a subscriber to the Church paper but denied the 
opportunity to attend church services. The editor 
explains that he had met her once—she lived on the 
small island of Bornholm—but he had exchanged 
letters with her. When he received this one he decided 
to pass it on to his readers. On us it makes some- 
what the same impression which we imagine it made 
on its recipient: admiration for the patience under 
suffering of the writer and, even more than that, for 
the objectivity with which this elderly woman meets 
the situation and the calm way in which she insists on 
proceeding with her train of religious thought un- 
disturbed by the presence of death. 

There is here no deathbed pathos, no bowing of 
the mind, no retreat into childish fantasy. The 
woman who had wrestled with God in earlier days, 
seeking to penetrate his mystery, wrestled with him 
still—her head unbowed, her eyes unabashed, and her 
mind determined to accept no half-god and to be put 
off with no second hand versions of God. 

Facing death, wrestling with thoughts of God, 
and yet not forgetting the amenities of human life. 
. ... allinall this is a remarkable letter, one that not 
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only expresses the feelings of a brave soul but one that 
expresses also the simplicity and frankness—it may 
even seem blunt to “delicate’”’ readers—that is charac- 
teristic of the writer’s nation. 

Here then is a rough translation of something that 
has greater simplicity and more ruggedness in the 
original: 


Dear Pastor Kierkegaard: 

Contrary to expectation I find myself, after 
Christmas, still alive. And I felt that I ought to let 
you know. (But I am swaying on the edge.) 

Thank you for your friendly letter and Christmas 
greeting, and thank you for your message that the 
paper is being sent to me free. I had said to myself 
that if I lived after Christmas I would order the paper 
to be mailed tome. I did not order it for I expect and 
wish, every day, that it will be my last. My cough 
and my inability to breathe have sapped my last re- 
serves of strength. Life is just a misery to be en- 
dured; but one cannot flee it, and when things reach 
their worst there is a let-up and one can rest a little. 
Apart from that I have nothing to complain of. 
People bring me what I need and one of the Sisters 
nurses me. Many others are in worse plight. One’s 
heart is wrung when one thinks of the suffering which 
human beings are inflicting on one another. 

All this suffering has about robbed me of my 


Religion and Politics 


A sermon preached at the First Church in Chestnut 

Hill, Mass., on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 1939. 
RELIGION is the perpetual attempt of men to es- 
tablish relationship with the unseen morally and 
spiritually constructive forees—the Unseen Purpose 
of the world. Politics is the perpetual attempt of 
men to establish the most effective way of living to- 
gether in communities. These are two of the funda- 
mental efforts of men in all times. Because they are 
both so vitally important that they inevitably conflict 
there is always the problem of striking the right re- 
lationship between them. Each interest tends to 
exaggeration until it encroaches upon the sphere of 
influence of the other. There have been outstanding 
periods when now politics and now religion is so com- 
pletely in the ascendant that it unduly overshadows 
the other. 

When the scroll of history is turned back to bring 
into view the childish scratchings of the primitive 
days, it tells the story of the political or social life of 
the tribe entirely controlled by the religious fears, 
superstitions and taboos which were promulgated by 
the priests. 

In a much more complex and sophisticated so- 
ciety, in the days just prior to the French Revolution, 
the same story is told in a different form. In those 
days the official representatives of a great ecclesiasti- 
cal institution were manipulating the functions of 
government not only for their own personal advantage 
but also to increase the wealth, prestige and power of 
the Church. 

When the vacillations of human nature carried the 
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faith that there is a God. I have forbidden some of 
my well-meaning friends to talk tome about God. My 
thoughts are unceasingly occupied with the problem, 
“God.”’ It is not Him that I have anything against— 
but the teachings about Him. I will be at peace only 
with that God which I cannot define but whom I hope 
will be merciful toward me and toward all other guilty 
men. 

Give Frk. W. my heartiest thanks for her ‘‘Poor 
Per Eriksen.”’ I can say, as he does, ‘No, I do not 
love my neighbors; there are some of them I hate.” 
—We can all be merciful, if we will. 

But I cannot go into that. I am altogether too 
weak to be able to express what I think. 

But accept my deepest thanks for all the good and 
the right you have taught me through your paper— 
and especially thanks for the way in which you have 
straightened out the question of belief in authority. 


‘Things can well be just as true, which are thought out 


in our own day, as those which were thought centuries 
ago. The cinders must be raked out. 

Pardon this letter—be kind and remember that it 
was a dying woman who wrote it. 

To my thanks I add the wish for a calm and 
peace-filled evening of life for you and your dear 
family. 

Gratefully yours, 
K—— H—— 


Dan Huntington Fenn 


emphasis to the other extreme, the reverse situation 
developed. Political power dominated and used the 
religious interest of men as a pawn to further its own 
schemes. Under this unhealthy arrangement the 
Church becomes the tool of the state and the individ- 
ual conscience is subjected to damaging and deadening 
restriction. 

Our Pilgrim and Puritan forefathers fled from that 
situation to seek freedom of religious thought and 
conscience, uncontrolled by political power. It was 
not very long, however, before once again the swing 
of the pendulum in the New England colonies lifted 
the religious interest into a position of such authority 
that it wielded the power of the state to enforce its 
convictions and impose its standards. 

The reason for this ceaseless action and reaction 
becomes evident when we think of religion and politics 
in terms of living men and women rather than ab- 
stractions. Men and women organize themselves into 
groups within a society for the purpose of establishing 
the most satisfactory ways of living with each other. 
Because of the natural differences of opinion as to the 
underlying principles upon which such social living 
should be established and the most effective methods 
of applying the principles in practice, there are many 
groups within the state, each unified around a dif- 
ferent principle or method. 

These same individuals have also the other im- 
pelling need—the religious interest—the desire to 
establish themselves in a secure relationship with the 
physical and spiritual world. Again they form them- 
selves into groups of congenially-minded people. 


Here also, conflicting principles and rival methods are 
the unifying forces of differing organizations. It is 
to be expected that in personnel these religious and 
political groupings overlap. That is, one group of 
people find themselves in perfect harmony in their 
political theories, but they find their religious affilia- 
tions with quite a different company. » 


The New England Theocracy 


Since, then, the same people are functioning in 
the two capacities of religion and politics we can more 
easily understand the theocracy of early New England. 
The clergy as, by and large, the most educated and 
most influential men in the colonies became also the 
leaders in politics. But these men by conviction and 
by training gave their first allegiance to religion and 
secondarily to politics. Hence, since they functioned 
as leaders in both realms of interest it was quite natural 
that the religious values and loyalties had the domi- 
nant influence in their political decisions. The state 
came, therefore, to be the servant of the Church. 

Because of the immediately obvious evils which 
resulted from this arrangement and the memory of the 
disastrous consequences which they had but recently 
suffered from the domination of religion by politics 
in the mother country, when the new nation of the 
United States was established, its founders sought to 


solve the problem, as they believed permanently, by 


the adoption of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which you will remember reads: ‘‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

By thus drawing a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the affairs of religion and the affairs of politics, 
it seemed that the long perplexing question was at 
last solved. And indeed it was more nearly solved 
then than it is now. The reason why it is a reopened 
difficulty today is because of a change in our concep- 
tion of religion. 

In the last decades of the eighteenth century it 
was generally accepted that religion was a body of 
truth which had been revealed to men. It was a 
completed and finished answer to the question of 
man’s relationship to the universe vouched for by all 
the authority of divine wisdom. Politics on the other 
hand was an entirely human creation. It was the 
unending effort of human beings, using their human 
powers, to live together in peace and harmony. 

When our conception of religion changed, how- 
ever, from that of revelation of truth to its discovery 
by the use of the same human powers of reason, imag- 
ination and faith which were used for political experi- 
mentation, the two spheres of influence, of religion and 
politics, became once again confused. Religion to us 
today is no longer a finished product. Religion is the 
progressive effort of men using all their divinely given 
powers of reason, faith, courage and imagination to 
discover and apply the Great Truth, to live righteously 
and to create the beauties of spiritual grace. 


A Politician’s Religion 
It follows, therefore, that a politician likewise has 
his religion, his controlling purpose and his way of 
life which is fulfilling itself in his political as well as his 
family life. Thus, because all life is one, it is mevit- 


able that religion—which is a way of life—has much 
to do with politics—which is one phase only of life. 

It is equally true from the political side that re- 
ligion is inevitably essential. It is an axiom we all 
accept that any social order must be established upon 
the solid foundation of righteousness and justice, if it 
is to serve the best interests of men. The moment 
moral considerations are acknowledged as having a 
vital function in our political life, then one aspect at 
least of religion is vitally concerned. 

What we really mean in these days, when we say 
that religion and politics do not mix and should be 
separate, is that no ecclesiastical organization should 
seek to use the influence and power of the state to 
further either its material welfare or to enforce its 
special doctrines upon other people. And on the other 
hand, no government should show any special privilege 
or favoritism for one ecclesiastical organization either 
at the expense of or in preference to any other. The 
unholy alliance between politics and religion is a state 
which favors or discriminates against any religious 
institution, in which any religious institution is able to 
use governmental powers or influences to champion 
its institutional or doctrinal cause. 


Religion 1s Concerned 

But this does not touch that deeper aspect of 
religion—its concern for morality, both individual 
and social. Religion in this definition must be con- 
cerned with the methods, aims and values of politics, 
for unless our government is established upon a right- 
eous foundation and pursues its ends by just means, 
it is not properly fulfilling its function of building 
a social structure of peace and harmony. 

One of the ways proposed by which the Church 
can fulfill its responsibility of assuring that religion in 
this sense is the basis of all politics is by having its 
members become a “pressure group” acting in the 
name of the Church to influence political decisions. 
From my point of view this method is too near the bor- 
der line, which should be respected, between religious 
and political institutions. It seems to me that. there 
are other methods more in keeping with the fundamen- 
tal purpose of a Church and less likely to overstep the 
always-to-be-guarded line of demarcation between 
state and Church. ‘Pressure groups’ should be formed 
under other auspices than religious institutions. 

The first of these is acceptance by the Church of 
its responsibility to keep before people constantly the 
cardinal principles of all religion, which lie deeper than 
theological differences or denominational emphases. 
Let us remind ourselves of them. 

Primary among the four fundamental religious 
values is the unswerving conviction that the supreme 
value of life is the integrity and dignity of the in- 
dividual human soul. While we must, of course, recog- 
nize the necessary restrictions to human freedom 
which are the essential discipline for social life, yet 
any undue infringement upon the dignity of human 
life and the freedom of the human mind will spell 
ultimate stagnation and therefore destruction for the 
state which imposes it. 

The second tenet of religion is that there can be 
no healthy society which consistently ignores the 
rights of any group within it. In a single word, jus- 
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tice must be the order of society. How very different 
might our world be today if that had been duly recog- 
nized and acted upon when the Treaty of Versailles 
was written and presented to all the belligerent nations 
for signature! 

Desirous as we are for justice, however, we still 
applaud with our most heartfelt approval the words of 
a statesman who can declare that the spirit which 
should control the treatment of the vanquished by 
the victors in a civil war is “malice toward none and 
charity for all.’’ Lincoln sought not only righteous- 
ness, but that which lies beyond righteousness, the 
spirit of charity which pays more than lip service to 
a faith in the dignity of the individual human soul. 
And that is the third characteristic of the religious 
outlook on life. 

And finally there is the fourth basic principle of 
all forms of religion,—modest stewardship. When we 
lose sight of the fact that our minds, our powers, our 
lives are instruments, placed within our control, of a 
divine Purpose we cease to have a religion. It was 
the living faith in that sense of stewardship which 
made Bach, the great musician, honestly resent the 
undue praise of his admirers, as if he alone were the 
sole creator of his music. The prayer which he is re- 
ported to have offered invariably before he sat down 
to play was the expression of the deep humility of his 
soul before the God who, as the source of every good 
and perfect thing, had endowed him with his artistic 
powers. 

Religion into Politics 

The Church, then, has the supreme responsibility 
of getting religion into politics by persistently up- 
holding these four religious convictions and their 


consequences, so that men shall accept them as axioms 
of behavior. The Church should provide the oppor- 
tunity for citizens to study and discuss public ques- 
tions in the light of their bearing upon any one of 
these basic religious principles. In this regard the 
Church becomes an instrument for education, so that 
its members may study the problems of the time in 
the light of their religious value. Thus it should 
seek to inculcate religion in this simple form so deeply 
into the hearts of all people that wherever they may be, 
whatever their work may be, whether in the field of 
politics or economics, the arts or the professions, the 
guiding principles of their lives shall be religious prin- 
ciples. Religion enters politics as it enters all other 
concerns of men, therefore, through individuals who 
are religious and whose actions are motivated by the 
spirit of religion. It is the great glory of Lincoln that 
in that sense he introduced religion into politics. Be- 
ing a religious man, his political decisions were in- 
fluenced by his religious values. And wherever in 
any way, even in the simple procedure of casting a vote 
for a candidate or in favor of some piece of legislation, 
men are actuated by religious motives, the responsi- 
bility of religion for politics is finding its expres- 
sion. 

There is a passage from Ancient Scripture in 
which the conclusion of our thoughts may be perti- 
nently expressed— 


Woe to thee, O land, when thy king committeth wickedness, 
And thy rulers are light and treacherous persons! 

Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, 
And thy rulers are men of righteousness! 

For when the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice, 
But when the wicked beareth rule, the land mourneth. 


British Post-War “Realism” in International 


Affairs: An English Minority View 


THE COMPLETE FAILURE since Versailles of 
British foreign policy, which though allegedly based 
on the League was in truth no consistent policy at all, 
has been a major factor in causing the actual or po- 
tential loss of everything in Europe for which the de- 
mocracies fought the Great War: yet even Munich, so 
far the crowning dishonor of this process, seems to 
have begun only slightly to open the eyes of the con- 
servatively-minded and slow-thinking majority in our 
democracy of Great Britain. 

Some superficial critics, notably in the U. S. A., 
seem inclined to put down to English national turpi- 
tude things which are more truly the results of a sort of 
pragmatic stupidity in the national leaders of an easy- 
going folk, with whom they share a dislike of thinking 
clearly and a distrust of acting on any consistent 
principle. The British people remain as staunch and 


as ready to shoulder burdens and face dangers as ever . 


in our history, if given proper leadership; but this has 
been conspicuously lacking in the personalities and 
parties in power. 
Honest-seeming speeches by ministers, con- 
tinually declaring the League and its covenant to be 
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Commander W. Ross, R. N. 


the keystone of our policy, coupled frequently with 
absurd and mischief-creating attempts at premature 
disarmament and helped by the vocal loyalty of ortho- 
dox government supporters, both of Right and Left, 
sufficed constantly to dope most of our people through- 
out the past sixteen years of progressive international 
disintegration in Europe and the Far East. This dis- 
integration was the sure alternative to a bravely active 
and farsightedly unselfish practice of League principles, 
accompanied by a process of developing and realizing 
the supernational authority that is implicit in that 
covenant, although there presented weakly or ambigu- 
ously or very vaguely. So far as setting up any sort of 
system of law and order for keeping the peace is con- 
cerned, unless a certain amount of pooling of inde- 
pendent sovereignty be accepted as indispensable to 
any effective League, no covenant was or can be worth 
the paper it is written on: and a sham League, as we 
have seen, is only “‘a trap for the innocent and a sign- 
post for the guilty.” 

Ending the war on a pinnacle of moral achieve- 
ment, of national endurance and of armed power 
unique in the history of the British Empire, our 


country was in a position to give effective leadership 
in building for Europe, on the basis of the covenant, a 
true society of nations; one whose deterrent forces 
could and would prevent aggression while its legal 
and equitable machinery could produce some sort of 
dynamic justice among the states of our continent. 


Britain’s Choice 

In post-war circumstances, such European leader- 
ship lay within the capacity of Britain at Geneva and 
of Britain alone; and this despite her imperial and 
other extra-European responsibilities, notwithstanding 
the recalcitrance of some Dominion governments, as 
that of Canada; and despite, also, the defection of the 
United States. That repudiation meant simply that 
the states of Europe that really were League-loyal 
must combine effectively to put their own continental 
house in order, by making the system really work, 
before any sort of World League was worth talking 
about. 

After the bitter day of America’s desertion there 
was a clear choice open to a British government be- 
tween two possible, but completely incompatible, 
foreign policies: ominously enough, we set at once a 
fearful precedent, under the influences of war-weari- 
ness, no doubt, as well as of the ancient British hanker- 
ing after impossible “isolation,” by our perfectly 


legal but disastrous repudiation of our share in the © 


Anglo-American joint guarantee of French security. 
That guarantee was the quid pro quo with which both 
governments had purchased French acquiescence in 
what, to French eyes, was an unsatisfactory and 
dangerous peace treaty, and its repudiation by Britain 
destroyed any prospect of Britain and France, hand 
in hand, leading at Geneva towards realizing a true 


League, with as much emphasis on just revision, 


equity and necessary change as on the other twin pil- 
lar of orderly existence, organized supreme force be- 
hind Jaw and order. 


International Anarchy and an Alternative 

One possible British policy was to abandon the 
potential League system as hopelessly utopian; to 
accept the view that it could not become anything 
better than a glorified Red Cross plus Hague Conven- 
tion. This would have implied an immediate re- 
turn to the long-practiced and well-understood inter- 
national peace-keeping expedients of pre-war anarchy; 
such as the building up once more of an effective 
European balance of power, on the one hand, and on 
the other a re-creation of the position, enjoyed by a 
relatively free-trading Britain and tolerated by the 
rest of the world for a century after Trafalgar, wherein 
there could be no world war unless Britain chose to 
make or to allow one. 

Although doubtfully feasible in modern circum- 
stances, this might have been attempted with the 
backing of a strongly maintained and sedulously 
scientific British navy, equipped with all modern 
auxiliaries including the new forms of artillery, etc., 
represented by aerial weapons; together with efficient 
defensive and offensive preparation of the British 
Isles against successful attack by those aerial weapons. 
However, temporarily feasible or not, all power politics 
or so-called peace-keeping systems based on inter- 


national anarchy are bound to lead to 1914’sin the end. 

The possible alternative policy, an alternative 
that alone could offer true prospect of lasting success 
(besides satisfying the moral instinct of millions of 
plain folk) was to follow relentlessly the conclusion 
accepted momentarily by the nations at Versailles 
after the lesson of late nineteenth-century history and 
its culmination in the Great War: to recognize in the 
organization of a proper society of sovereign states, 
able and willing to impose international lawfulness on 
any recalcitrant members and to prevent aggression 
by any nonmembers, the only decent and effective 
technique for the Europe of the twentieth century; 
for within our lifetime, as Winston Churchill so poign- 
antly puts it, ‘““War has for the first time entered into 
its heritage as the potential destroyer of mankind.” 
Such a society is impossible without the loyal partici- 
pants surrendering “into commission,” in theory at 
least, some part of that psychological reality and 
practical figment known as sovereign independent 
right; and it is the steady refusal to act up to this 
necessity that caused the covenant to become a dirty 
scrap of paper. 

However furiously those who call themselves 
patriots in various countries may rage together, or 
against each other, the fact is that acting as judge and 
executioner in one’s own case and being the arbiter, in 
a purely self-regarding way, of when and how armed 
violence is to be used, is barbarous anarchy in our world 
of today. 


Making the Worst of Things 

The post-war history of British international be- 
havior, bedeviled as it is throughout by the placing of 
the cart of disarmament before the horse of organized 
mutual armed security, shows that our governments 
effectually avoided the realities of both of the two pos- 
sible policies, adopting neither while trying discrete 
bits of each of these two incompatibles. Thus actually 
we made the worst of both possible worlds and have 
helped to prepare for our country, and for the, joint 
civilization to which we belong inescapably, what 
may prove to be disaster. 

Even as we now stand, in a world rededicated to 
anarchy, there is not any lasting hope in the day-to- 
day use of “realistic” expedients, devoid of principle 
and often downright dishonorable, for putting off the 
evil day and buying in respites a sort of peace-at-any- 
price in Europe. Yet we are being exhorted in the 
name of patriotism not to criticize but to rest content 
that every state today must go ahead piling up ever 
huger competitive armaments. Despite “realism,” 
that is a “race’’ that nobody can possibly win except 
the god Mars. 

Apart from the easily predicted and already 
visible swift bankruptcy of “appeasement,” that 
policy, as exercised before Munich as well as since, 
makes many honest men feel sick, for it requires at- 
tempts to bribe bullies and murderers and to flatter 
confirmed treaty-breakers in hopes that they will now 
begin to behave decently and honorably, or at least 
may be lured into our camp for another balance-of- 
power war: and, hitherto, to our shame and dishonor 
we have bribed them not at our own cost but at the 
expense and tears of weak states whom we have helped 
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to betray; moreover, our bribes have in no wise 
availed. 
The Credulous British Voter 


A tremendous educative work in the British de- 
mocracy was done by societies such as the League of 
Nations Union, but it has been wasted almost entirely 
because of the commonly misdirected efforts of those 
societies and their cowardly refusals to offend against 
the mere political party loyalties of sections of their 
adherents by adopting clear-cut doctrines: the solitary 
exception, the only peace society that has talked and 
preached concerted common sense, is the New Com- 
monwealth. Hence most members of League or 
peace societies, with the majority of ordinary British 
voters, “trusted Mr. Baldwin’’; wondered only vaguely 
why Sir John Simon was such a ghastly failure as 
foreign minister; and were only mildly puzzled to see 
Sir Samuel Hoare restored to the Cabinet, after losing 
his job through the short-lived public revolt when the 
intention to betray Ethiopia (and thereby to concur 
with a coup de grace for the infant at Geneva) became 
obvious. 

Anybody with a logical mind and some ignorance 
of British mental processes can arrive, with apparent 
justice, at a belief that our last general election was 
fought and won deliberately on false pretenses about 
backing the League; but the truth is more complex 
and less disgraceful than that, although the conse- 
quent disasters are not thereby lessened in gravity. 

However self-criticizing we may appear to be, we 
British have a terrible capacity for inner moral self- 
satisfaction; we range ourselves among those Righteous 
of whom Jesus said he had not come to call them to 
repentance: as evidenced also in the U.S. A., corners 
in High Moral Tone on the Cheap seem to be beloved 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind. Most Englishmen seem to 
be honestly convinced, by their newspaper leading 
articles and political apologists, that since the war 
our governments have done their and England’s best; 
that the League system was honestly tried and did fail, 
through the faults of any or every government except 
our own. British cant has been looked upon for 
generations past by the outside world as deliberate, 
and often wonderfully successful, hypocrisy, a special 
vagary of la perfide Albion; but the characteristic 
deserves a kinder label; it is more in the nature of 
mental sloth and muddleheadedness; of dislike for 
thought and fear of intellectual honesty. After all, 
in solid businesslike John Bull’s eyes, what is wrong 
with the closing paragraphs of the old Sergeant 
Major’s Short History of the Empire? 

Fust we sends the missionhairey, and ’e gets along 

all right for a bit, until the trader comes along and sells 

the niggers gin. Then they goes and gets drunk and 

beats hup the missionhairey ’oo tells ’em hit’s wicked 

to booze: so we ’as to send a couple o’ regiments, com- 

plete with band, Padre, an’ wotnot; an’ when things 

is pacified-like, the Padre hups an’ says ‘Brethren, let 

us pray’: and wile heverybody’s heyes is shut, Hup 

goes the Union Jack! 


A dreadful example of our muddleheadedness (for 
it certainly was not tongue-in-the-cheek cynicism) is 
to be seen in the attempts at post-war disarmament. 
Britain’s relative armed strength, upon which to- 
gether with France’s rested obviously, from the first, 
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all hopes of starting any efficient organization of col- 
lective security, which Europe might have set up by 
developing the covenant and equipping the League 
with means to realize the ‘‘enforeement by common 
action of international obligations,’ was allowed to 
decline very dangerously while futile conferences were 
convoked. These produced ever increasing suspicions 
of each other’s good faith all round and were accom- 
panied often by pressure on France to induce her to 
copy our idiotic example, thereby further damaging 
the prospects of joint leadership at Geneva. 

Who in his right senses could suppose that any 
Continental state could or would feel it safe to begin 
disarming before some sort of reliable pledged force 
was put behind articles 8 to 16 of the covenant? Who 
except muddleheaded John Bull would weaken him- 
self, and try to bully France into following suit, before 
seeing some machinery started up under the League, 
whereby that society could and would honor its obli- 
gations; could perform the duty of concerting the ob- 
ligations of each and every loyal member, according to 
his position and means, to join in protecting against 
external aggression the territory and political inde- 
pendence of any member state, great or small alike? 

Yet it was an Englishman, the political philos- 
opher Hobbes, who wrote three hundred years ago that 


Covenants without the sword are but words and 
of no strength to secure a man at all. If there be no 
power erected, or not great enough to give us that se- 
curity, every man will, and lawfully may, use his own 
strength and art for caution against all other men. 


In twentieth-century Europe that means, in in- 
ternational life, either build up a properly organized 
League of international law and order and ‘dynamic 
justice’ or face the sure results of the anarchy that 
goes under the specious disguise of sovereignty una- 
bridged. 

The following quotation from one of the naval 
histories written by Theodore Roosevelt comes right 
home to us today. Of American unpreparedness for: 
the war of 1812 against Canada and Great Britain he 
wrote :— 


There never was a better example of the ultimate 
evil, caused by a timid effort to secure peace through 
the sacrifice of honor and the refusal to make prepara- 
tions for war, than that afforded by the American people 
under the presidencies of Jefferson and Madison. 

The “infinite capacity of mankind to withstand 
the introduction of knowledge” is also shown by the 
fact that the lesson has not only been largely wasted but 
has even been misread and misinterpreted. National 
vanity and the party spirit which resolutely refuses to 
see crimes committed against the nation by party heroes 
are partly responsible for this. . . . 

The wealthy man who cares only for mercantile 
prosperity and the cultivated man who forgets that 
nothing can atone for the loss of the virile fighting vir- 
tues both forget that, though war is an evil, an inglori- 
our or unjustifiable peace is a worse evil. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Inner Cabinet contains Sir 
John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare. When Japan em- 
barked on a course of wholesale treaty-breaking and 
aggression against China the British attitude was the 
key to any effective international action. Sir John 
Simon’s appalling performances as foreign minister 


included snubbing Mr. Stimson, whom Washington 
sent to explore the possibilities of joint action, and 
behaving at Geneva as counsel for the defense of the 
multiple treaty-breaker. 


Betrayal 


Sir Samuel Hoare, in what should have been an 
epoch-making speech, his brave harangue to the League 
on September 11, 1935, rallied an overwhelming array 
of loyal states to their covenant and earned the hearty 
moral support of America, with an implied assurance 
that Washington would be at least benevolently pas- 
sive in whatever might follow. The day before that 
speech at Geneva the cause of effective sanctions had 
been betrayed by an assurance to the French Premier, 
M. Laval, that the British government did not really 
intend to carry the matter through if and whenever 
Italy should threaten war in the Mediterranean, a fact 
that surely became known to Mussolini as well. Thus 
the small loyalist states at Geneva were deceived and 


' fatally disillusioned, the League was killed and British 


good faith damaged beyond full repair in our time. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as a member of the Cabinets 
which allowed these things to be said and done, shares 
the responsibility for actions which, one can believe 
readily, he himself would never have originated; yet, 
if moral as well as material consequences do in any 
way inhere in history, when our next day of trial does 
come all the small states will have deserted the once 
common cause, in sheer self-protective despair, and 
the blood of murdered Ethiopia will be crying to 
heaven against Britain and France, as well as against 
the foresworn aggressor nation and those others, few 
and small, who, through fear or favor, assisted the 
crime: to say nothing of the witness of other victims 
in Asia and in Europe. 


The Spanish Situation 

The scandal known as Nonintervention has al- 
lowed Italian and German aggression to proceed un- 
checked while the “policy” was to a great extent 
forced by our influence upon a reluctant France. It 
was and is a complete negation not only of League 
principles but also of all the practices and anciently 
established precedents of international law. 

The Anglo-Italian agreement allows Italian troops 
and machines to help on the final success of the rebels 
in Spain while we seek Mussolini’s friendship and 
prepare to assist him, with political recognition and 
money, in his completion of the rape of still-uncon- 
quered Abyssinia, in hopes of bribing him out of Ger- 
many’s pocket. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” These are 
some of the fruits of the so-called “realists’’ whose 
spirit has dominated British policy since Versailles. 
The latest fruit, Munich, however unavoidable in the 
circumstances which had been allowed to come about, 
was a concurrence, under threat of lawless war, with 
the destruction of the independence of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, which was an essential bulwark of 
European freedom; the consequences must make it now 
probable that Drang nach Osten will triumph irre- 
sistibly; yet that threat to the liberties of our continent 
was one of the main things which the Great War was 
fought out to frustrate. However, this installment 


of “realism” is apparently accepted with complacency 
by the majority in Britain, many justifying it as the 
righting of a wrong and an installment of “appease- 
ment.” 


At Least Outspoken 


Of the realism that doomed the League to death 
and seemingly still dominates in England Mr. Cham- 
berlain is now the leader, and an honestly outspoken 
and brave one, which truly may be more practically 
advantageous than, as well as morally preferable to, 
either the passive inefficiency of his predecessor in 
office or the flatulent speeches and mischievous peri- 
patetics of Mr. MacDonald while the socialists were 
in office. 

Of the necessity for arming fast and for a self- 
denying unity in both France and England there can 
be no present doubt, but it is fantastic to ask anyone 
who rejects both “realism” and sentimentalism, and 
who is convinced that a proper collective League is 
the only hope for any of us in Europe, to support the 
overt policy of the present government. The policy 
behind the wholehearted efforts of the democracies 
must be not only realistic in a true sense but also must 
have a valid moral basis, transcending the mere selfish 
determination to cling to the possessions we have got 
under jungle law. This minority will not agree to see 
our once high and splendid cause debased to the level 
of the efforts of a formerly successful bandit to protect 
his loot against younger and obstreperous rivals in a 
lawless trade. 

Europe’s Only Hope 

Western civilization is in great danger because, 
where leadership with vision, faith and courage was 
required, this was refused by British governments 
under the dominant influences of practical business 
men and of politicians incapable of reacting adequately 
to the conditions of the twentieth century; incapable 
of accepting the truth that the only hope for Europe 
and ourselves lies in the swift erection of a real inter- 
national authority, a League of enforced law and 
order: that does not mean any Four-Power domina- 
tion by big bad brigands playing poker with power 
politics. 

Even the mightiest historical and _ strategical 
mind in England, Mr. Churchill’s, only came round to 
see the necessity for a real League towards the end of 
1933; and then only as an ad hoc bulwark against the 
coming resurgence of German aggressions, in which 
Britain refused to believe until too late. What hope 
is there that the Premier will encounter a blinding 
light on his way to Damascus? Oh, for an European 
Abraham Lincoln to arise in time to rally all that is 
truly realistic in our democracy, and in the remainder 
of free Europe, by a trumpet-call of faith in law and 
order and justice, a slogan of modern common sense, 
declaring that 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIONS BY 
THE NATIONS FOR THE NATIONS SHALL 
NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH! 


Then, if a greater and a nobler Gettysburg prove 
necessary to make this good, our generations could and 
should highly resolve to die in that battle gladly, for 
our grandchildren’s sakes. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


An Eclectic Approach 
to the Economic 


Problem 


An Economic Program for American 
Democracy, by Seven Harvard and Tufts 
Economists: Richard V. Gilbert; George H. 
Hildebrand, Jr.; Arthur W. Stuart; Maxine 
Yaple Sweezy; Paul M. Sweezy: Lorie 
Tarshis and John D. Wilson. The Vanguard 
Press. $1. 


A philanthropist looking for a good cause 
could do much worse than subsidize the 
wholesale distribution of this book. Of 
course that would not insure that everyone 
read it, though if the jacket carried the 
legend, “‘Reading time, 50 minutes,” it 
might help. Certainly there is no reason 
to shun the book because it deals with 
economics. The authors have achieved a 
miracle of simplicity of statement, and 
they have done this not by “writing 
down” to the moron level but by working 
out their theses in discussion before writing 
anything, and so translating the theoreti- 
cal aspects of their economics into the 
practical terms of ‘‘What do you do?” 
and ‘‘What difference does it make?” 

The authors begin with our present 
situation which is, in a word, that our 
economic system is bogged down. Our 
system of private business initiative was 
geared to an expanding economy and an 
expanding population. It was a rough and 
ready “set up’”’ which worked fairly well 
because it had plenty of raw material—in 
resources and in labor—to work with, and 
a frontier which acted as a safety valve 
when one was needed. 

But now the frontier is closed and popu- 
lation growth is about to cease; indeed, in 
the strict sense it already has ceased. The 
result is that American business must it- 
self stage a revolution: from the practice 
of an extensive type of business to that of 
an intensive type. After quoting earlier 
national income figures the authors say: 


Our Double Depression 


“The severity of the great depression of 
1929-33 was due to the fact that upon a 
basic change in trend there was superim- 
posed a violent cyclical downswing. The 
national income fell in 1932 to half its 1929 
magnitude, and it might well have sunk 
even lower had not the federal government, 
driven on by unparalleled distress among 
the people, embarked upon a spending pro- 
gram which put a bottom to the vicious 
spiral of deflation.” 

When government spending was stopped 
the “economic system went into another 
tailspin unmatched in steepness even by the 
collapse of 1929.” 


For the time being, therefore, govern- 
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ment spending seems to be a necessity. 
The authors leave no doubt that this is so. 
But what sort of a necessity? A necessary 
evil? A habit-forming drug? A course 
which will help for the moment but pauper- 
ize our people? A necessity of today 
which will bankrupt our children of to- 
morrow? 


Electric Power Possibilities 


The authors laugh at all these fears. 
Let us take a few glances at their line of 
argument: 

“It is frequently said that public spend- 
ing in some fashion prevented ‘natural’ 
recovery by impeding the resumption of 
private investment. This assertion is 
precisely the opposite of the truth. In 
fact, public spending generated the forces 
which led, in 1935, 1936, and early 1937, 
to marked growth in private capital out- 
RAVAS ke 

“Furthermore, after recovery had got 
under way, we find that public spending 
not only did not interfere with, but actually 
called forth, a large expansion of private 
capital outlays in many major industries 
: .’—and the authors quote the rele- 
vant statistics. 

«|... During the present decade 
the previous rapid growth in electric 
power consumption has been checked; the 
rate of depreciation of capital equipment 
in the utility industry is slow, and much 
of the existing equipment is relatively 
new. These facts, rather than government 
policy, explain why capital outlays by the 
electric power industry in 1937 were only 
a little more than half as large as in the 
late ’20s. 

“The popular impression that the electric 
power industry still contains enormous po- 
tentialities for future expansion is never- 
theless well founded. Through the ex- 
tension of power facilities in rural areas it 
would be possible greatly to increase the 
productivity of agriculture and to improve 
the well-being of our farm population. . . . 
These enormous potential demands can be 
made effective, and this field for future in- 
vestment opened up, only if the existing 
rates charged by private utility companies 
are greatly reduced. The only serious 
barrier to the realization of the growth 
potentialities of this major industry lies in 
the high and discriminatory rate policy 
of electric power companies. The Federal 
government’s public utility program fur- 
nishes the most hopeful means of breaking 
down this barrier. Rates can be pushed 
down to reasonable levels only through a 
continuing, vigorous application of the 
general policies which the government has 
pursued since 1988. These policies, far 
from preventing investment in this field, 
have brought nearer the time when exten- 
sive new investment for expansion can 
advantageously be taken.” 

That quotation reveals the general pat- 


tern of this recovery program. The authors 
are not socialists who would abolish pri- 
vate enterprise; nor are they believers in a 
sort of laissez faire dialectic through which 
all will come out right in the end if we 
only let nature take her course. They are 
rather empiricists who observe, compare, 
and reflect, and who shun a priori reason- 
ing. Indeed they steer so clear of doc- 
trinaire “radicalism” that they would not 
use taxation to destroy large fortunes: 
“Actually no increase in rates on the higher 
income brackets is required” they say 
when they come to discuss revenue raising 
for the uses of certain government projects. 
After all, we may imagine them as saying, 
the sine qua non of recovery is a larger na- 
tional income and in its production we are 
all, willy nilly, partners; government ex- 
penditures are for the purpose of setting 
things in motion and keeping them in mo- 
tion, for aiding production. As long as 
this means more investment, we are bound 
to have earnings on capital. It is the 
shortsighted policies of business men and 
not business men’s proper functioning 
that we are objecting to. Class conflict, 
in other words, no matter how real on 
certain levels, is not as basic as class col- 
laboration. This same substitution of the 
idea of mutual benefit for that of class 
conflict is seen in the authors’ handling of 
the claims of labor and the farmer. They 
stress the fact that labor must have not 
only high wages but the right to organize 
and.even a voice in the management of the 
enterprises on which their bread and their 
security depend. But too often the farmer 
is opposed to high urban wages—he thinks 
that it means high prices for the things he 
has to buy while he knows that he gets 
very small prices for his own products. 
Here, then, is what our authors have to 
say of the agricultural situation: 


The Farmer’s Situation 


“The major difficulties—low prices and 
surplus production—which beset Ameri- 
can agriculture today are rooted in two 
basic causes: a low national income and a 
farm population which is larger than 
would be required to satisfy the demand 
for agricultural products even on a high 
level of national income. It follows that 
agricultural prices and incomes can be 
increased only by raising the demand for 
food and clothing on one hand, and by 
creating more industrial jobs for the sur- 
plus farm population on the other. But, 
as we have already demonstrated, rising 
demand and new jobs are simply the other 
side of an expanding national income. A 
permanent solution of the agricultural 
problem can be achieved only through a 
program designed to raise the national 
income such as we have already sug- 
gested. 

“It is worth stressing that we arrived 
at the same conclusion in analyzing the 
problems of labor. The basic need of both 
farmers and workers is for more income and 
more jobs. Their interests are therefore 


i 
f 
_ arise 
either group can better its position only 


| 


identical. 


Appearances to the contrary 
from the mistaken assumption that 


| by seizing a larger share of a fixed amount. 
More careful consideration, however, re- 


_ -veals at once the fallacy underlying such 


an assumption; the fact is that the most 
important condition of either group’s 
getting more is that the other should also 
get more. The national income must grow 
in all its parts or not at all.” 

Space does not permit of detailing the 
actual program outlined by the authors. 
I hope, indeed, that every reader who is a 
member of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice or the Young People’s 
Religious Union will consult the book: it 
would be a splendid basis for discussion of 
the economic problem. 

But a word should be said about the 
value of the book in countering the fal- 
lacies about and the actual misrepresenta- 
tion of the situations caused by public 
spending and public debt. The authors 
show that there is no parallelism between 
public debt and private debt, that the 
nation will not go bankrupt because it 
spends: on the contrary. They point out 
that the ‘rugged individualist’? who 
howls over the size of the public debt rubs 
his hands over the same thing when a 
corporation incurs it: 


To Borrow is to ‘Raise Capital’ 


“Tf we look at the whole nation as a go- 
ing concern, we see that its internal debts, 
business and government, are merely an- 
other aspect of its assets. Debt in the 
broad sense is the obverse of investment. 
This fact, taken for granted in business 
accounting, is entirely ignored in our pres- 
ent method ef Federal budgeting. An ex- 
panding economy not only can, but must, 
continually increase the total volume of 
debt outstanding. ... 

“The notion that government borrowing 
is always unproductive is carefully nur- 
tured by those who are hostile to public 
participation in economic affairs. A late 
English economist once referred to the 
curious habit of some people who praise 
a private company which borrows money 
to build houses for ‘raising capital,’ but 
who condemn a public authority which 
does exactly the same thing, for ‘incurring 
debt.’ Most of the argument against 
public investment, in fact, is on this 
level.” 

I have been a little late in getting 
around to this book. It is already in its 
second printing and has created a good deal 
of attention in Washington as well as 
among professional economists. Of course, 
people who make either a hobby or a 
eareer of hating the New Deal will not 
enjoy it. For all others the book will be a 
common meeting ground: the locus of 
what we may call the Commonsense Front 


in the fight against economic disintegra- - 


tion and its sequel of fascism and blood- 
shed. 
Llewellyn Jones. 


Reinforcements 
to Faith 


The Riddle of Life, by William Mc- 
Dougall. Methuen. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry in his inspiring 
book, “Reality in Worship,” tells of the 
old minister in one of our New England 
mill towns who used annually to preach 
a sermon on the year’s disclosures through 
research in astronomy. Upon being asked 
why he did it in view of the restricted needs 
of his congregation, he replied, ““My dear 
boy, it isn’t any use to them, but it greatly 
enlarges my idea of God.” The above 
book is calculated to do just that for any 
minister. There is nothing in it he can 
preach; but how it lays a foundation for 
his preaching, through reinforcing the faith 
of his heart with the faith of his mind! 

Professor McDougall is to this reviewer 
the greatest psychologist our country has 
known, partly because he was so much 
more than a psychologist. His scholarly 
interests were so broad and deep that he 
ranged with careful scrutiny not only 
through nearly every field of scientific re- 
search, but through many fields of practical 
endeavor as well. The above is the last of 
his many books, concluded shortly before 
his death last fall. 

In it he produces for us an understand- 
able outline of the many attempts that 
have been made by scientific men to solve 
the riddle of life without any recourse to 
mind or spirit as the explanatory factor. 
Each time he puts his finger on the weak 
point, always the same, physics and 
chemistry do not suffice. From them we 
can get no quest of ends, which is the heart 
of what has taken place from the beginning 
of creation till man whose life can be 
characterized in no other way. He ar- 
ranges the endeavors of the scientists in an 
advancing scale, from the point where they 
crudely relied solely upon physics and 
chemistry under the impression that mind 
is an illusion or at best the product of 
matter in motion, or through the period 
when they posited another force, such as 
entelechy or elan vital, which they would 
not identify with mind, up to the present 
when the scientists themselves in larger 
numbers are admitting defeat, and so are 
turning to the factor which they have here- 
tofore neglected. 

Professor McDougall’s analysis must be 
most gratifying to any minister, and at 
the same time nothing less than overwhelm- 
ingly awe inspiring, both for the reality to 
which he points and his own skill and dar- 
ing in sealing it. After pointing out the 
manifest operation of mind in the biologi- 
cal world and the probably no less manifest 
operation of mind in the physico-chemical 
world, he turns to man and finds the 
only satisfying explanation of him to be 
in the assumption that we are each a 
society of selves, or monads, the ultimate 
psycho-physical units, held together in a 


hierarchy, with normally one supreme self 
or monad as the organizer, a work that is. 
effected through telepathic communica- 
tions. Telepathy he believes to have been 
experimentally proven by the work of 
Professor J. B. Rhine and others. At any 
rate he sees no other way of accounting for 
the unity of the self in the midst of its: 
proven diversity. Such unity amid such 
diversity can not come about through 
mere connections alone. Mind is nonma- 
terial, though matter may be in ultimate 
essence mind, and memory and imagination. 
are functions of mind. The self is the per- 
sonality arising from simplicity through. 
complexity to an ever higher simplicity as. 
individuality takes on character. 

It is a point of view which furnishes a. 
logical basis for belief in freedom, in im- 
mortality, and in God. Altogether the 
book overwhelms one, not only with a 
sense of reality, but, what is more impor- 
tant, with a sense of its meaning and its. 
justification of hope, to the point where 
one can say with some feeling of under- 
standing, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man what God hath prepared for us.” 

C. A. Henderson. 


Ugly Ducklings 


A Visit to Pay, by Isabella Holi. New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1939. $2.50.. 

While in no way a great work of fiction, 
this novel is not without its good points. 
Written in English which is always read-- 
able, it tells a story consistent enough, and 
sufficiently dramatic, to hold the attention 
of its readers. The people are human and 
characteristically American. Their con- 
versation rings true. The plot moves, 
developing naturally to one inevitable 
climax. The author has a real gift for re- 
porting the speech and point of view of 
present-day young people. The sole moral 
of the story seems to be that youth is: 
entitled to consideration by its elders. Also, 
ugly ducklings may turn out to be pretty 
fine birds after all. While, in our estimation, 
“A Visit to Pay” is nothing to write home’ 
about, nevertheless, we rather liked it. 

AMR ait. 


The Mauve Decade 


Gone are the Days, by E. A. Alexander 
Powell. Boston: Little, Brown and Co.. 
$2.50. 

Agreeably, often wittily, Mr. Powell 
describes life as it was lived in Syracuse, 
N. Y., during the final decades of the last 
century. His detailed accounts of a many 
sided civilization now wholly vanished, 
although not excessively admiring, are 
yet pervaded by a spirit slightly nostalgic, 
which will make them chiefly interesting to 
readers who, like the author, were young 
during the mauve decade. By no means 
a great book; but not without significance. 

Artic, Ee. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Regarding Pensions 


To the Editor: 

Referring to your article March 9, on 
last page, I did not know that eschatology 
was such a practical thing. Now it truly is 
hard on churches to have to pay pensions; 
yet ministers, sextons, etc., are absolutely 
entitled to pensions, and ought to have 
them. Yet neither they nor any others 
ought to depend on employers for their 
pensions. There is such a demand that 
business ought to be given a free hand, and 
it is said to be so hard for business to make 
a go of it, that employers ought not to be 
saddled with payment of pensions for a 
lot of drifters; which wage earners and sal- 
aried men necessarily are in many cases. 
Calling them drifters is not meant as a re- 
proach; it is merely a reference to their 
status with reference to that holy institu- 
tion, business. 

And what becomes of all this reserve 
that labor and business pile up? The 
government takes and uses it, promising to 
repay. Where will it get the money to re- 
pay? From taxes? Why should not the 
government raise the money by original 
taxes now, instead of later? 

By rights, no minister, grocer, congress- 
man, shoemaker, choir singer, or auto- 
mobile driving teacher, has to work for 
some corporation in order to be morally 
entitled-to an old age pension. It has been 
shown by Stuart Chase and others that 
the elements of production are mostly 
communal (though that may not be the 
right technical word); that is, the supply 
of things comes from the contributions of 
many persons, separately or jointly, and is 
not, as commonly assumed, the product 
of the “thrift, energy, foresight, integrity, 
industry,”’ ete., of the few who are lucky 
enough to be in possession. This economic 
supply is in large part as much community- 
made as land values; hence everyone who 
has lived honestly, doing his share of the 
world’s work, is entitled to provision in old 
age. 

If there are some people who have not 
lived in the manner stated, that is another 
question. Perhaps they ought to be dis- 
ciplined. How? I do not know. That 
question does not need to be discussed in 
connection with pensions. But if anyone 
insists on referring to it, we may ask, how 
about these millionaires? Are they dis- 
tinguished as a class for their trustworthi- 
ness and nobility? Many of them are so, 
and many of them are not. 

Let me put one final thought, which per- 
haps is less hackneyed. If the plans of Dr. 
Townsend, $30 every Thursday, and the 
like, are too crazy, and if taxation of un- 
earned wealth is too shocking, then why 
not try this: Every person, whether busi- 
ness needs him or not, and whether he is 
competent or incompetent, should be pro- 
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vided with an opportunity to work under 
governmental or philanthropic organiza- 
tion, with necessary equipment and super- 
vision, in making commodities which he 
and his fellows can use. The people choos- 
ing to avail themselves of this opportunity 
would be refugees; not Jews, yet in truth 
refugees. The fierce opposition of “‘busi- 
ness’ to this principle is a discredit to 
business men, both as fellow humans and 
as conservers of the national wealth. 
William C. Lee. 
Washington, D.C. 


Thinks Yoder Too 
Iconoclastic 


To the Editor: 

I want to express my sincere regret that 
The Christian Register should have pub- 
lished the broadcast sermon of Mr. Yoder, 
my greater regret that you should com- 
mend it and still greater regret that a per- 
son calling himself a Unitarian should make 
such a broadcast. 

Instead of antidote for the old fashioned 
hell-fire type I feel this will be more likely 
to drive many back to it as the lesser of two 
evils, whereas the hell-fire stuff treated 
with the silent contempt it deserves will 
make liberals much faster than this sort 
of ‘‘forthrightness.”’ 

I had hoped we liberals had outgrown 
our habit of taking a childish satisfaction 
in shocking our orthodox friends. 

I dislike a communion service myself, 
but I know those who take part in it do so 
as a commemoration of the last supper and 
consider the ‘body and blood” wording 
as merely a figure of speech. 

Of course we all know Christianity took 
over the pagan dates for its festivals, but 
what of it? A ceremony gets its impor- 
tance from the thing it commemorates, 
not from the date on which it is celebrated. 

And does Mr. Yoder really think that 
the few hard and untrue sayings which 
have been put into the mouth of Jesus 
outweigh the teachings of love which must 
have had a foundation in fact? If he does 
I cannot see why he continues membership 
in a Christian church. 

I will be second to none in my admiration 
of Lincoln, but he lived about two thousand 
years after Jesus and he quoted the latter’s 
words as his fundamental religious convic- 
tion. 

The last paragraph of the Yoder broad- 
cast is fine. I wish he had omitted the rest. 

In conclusion I would suggest that you 
may be making a mistake in accepting so 
readily the testimony of your correspond- 
ent that we of the Pacific Coast are sunk 
in fundamentalism. Come out and have a 
look. 

Thomas B., Sears. 

Vallejo, Calif. 


A Message from 
Uncle Oscar 


To the Editor: 

It has occurred to me that the many 
hundreds of friends of Oscar Laighton, the 
well-beloved citizen of the Shoals, would 
be glad to hear a few words from him which 
have come in a letter to me. In response 
to the notice sent him of his election as an 
honorary member of the Star Island 
Corporation “Uncle Oscar’ writes: 

“TJ want to thank you for your great 
kindness in allowing me to be a member of 
the Benign Association of Unitarians. No 
greater honor could ever come to me. I 
was quite miserable in February, but with 
the coming of March and a little more sun- 
light, I begin to feel more hopeful that I 
shall make the grade! The ice is breaking 
up in the Mill Pond, and three wild ducks 
visit us every day, feeding on little fish 
they dive for in the stream. 

“My beloved niece, Rosamond Thaxter, 
comes to see me most every day and takes 
me to ride in her car. I am interested in 
the improvement being made at Rye Har- 
bor by building out jetties and dredging 
out the channel. I think some day a boat 
will be running from there to the Island, 
making the trip in thirty minutes. 

“In writing to friends I am signing my- 
self as member of the Benign Association of 
Unitarians. I hope thisis perfectly proper.” 
_ The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for the observance of 
Mr. Laighton’s 100th birthday, June 30, 
1939: 

From the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Miss Polly Wood; from the Lay- 
men’s League, Frederick H. Fay; from the 
Religious Education Institute, Miss Fran- 
ces W. Wood; from the Alliance, Miss Mar- 
garet Nichols; from the General Confer- 
ence, Miss Eva Wheeler, from the Congre- 
gationalists’ Conference, Mrs. G. Packard. 

Mrs. Wetherell and I recently called on 
Mr. Laighton and found him to be in ex- 
cellent spirits, anticipating with pleasure 
another summer at the Shoals. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 


Score One for 
Individualists 


To the Editor: 

“But so many Americans regard their 
government as a natural enemy. For- 
getting that it is only themselves,” says 
you in your March 9 issue. 

Well,—sometimes we are our own worst 
enemies. Sometimes we dread to think of 
the results if our poorest judgment and 
bitterest passions were to gain the ascend- 
ancy. Yes, we have need to be skittish 
about our government when it becomes a 


. conspiracy of our worst selves against our 


better selves. 
LV. 
Dedham, Mass. 


| Eighteenth Annual Observance of 


Young People’s Sunday 


Another Young People’s Sunday is now a 
part of history. Many groups have added 
_ another year to their already faithful ob- 
servance of this day, while a number of 
others have attempted it for the first time. 
_ Judging from reports received to date 
| vitality and enthusiasm flowed abundantly 
throughout the country. 

Reports have been received from Uni- 
tarian churches concerning their observ- 
ance of Young People’s Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 5. In some churches there were 
candlelight services, discussions, and spe- 
cial type services, while in others the 
young people conducted the whole or part 
of the morning service. 

As one Young People’s Week closes and 
we are looking forward to another year, 
may we remember the quotation read by 
Ruth Schoenling—College' Group, St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, O.: 
“Give to the world the best you have and 
the best will come back to you.” 

In answer to the question, ““Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Ralph Taylor—Young 
Adult Group, St. John’s Church, Cincin- 
nati, O.—answered: “The world has 
passed through many ages. There was the 
age of military conquest, the age of feudal 
lords, the age of commerce, the age of man- 
ufacturing, the age of science. Now I 
believe we are on the threshold of another 
age, the age of social science. Youth must 
prepare itself to carry on in that age of 
social science. We have found in the past 
decade that we are no longer isolated be- 
ings, each existing in a world apart. We 
have found that we are dependent on one 
another. We can not find work if our 
fellowman cannot purchase the products 
of our labor, nor can we buy from him if 
he can not find tools and materials to 
fashion our desires. It comes down to the 
simple statement, if my brother has not 
then I have not. Can you have security 
if he has it not?” 

And Mr. Taylor’s challenge to youth, 
‘At all times be able to justify your exist- 
ence, by preparing yourself to meet to- 
morrow’s problems, and when they arise, 
use all your talents and abilities to their 
fullest advantage, guiding your efforts 
with a thinking mind. Never lose sight of 
this—‘Responsibility is like a string we 
can only see the middle of. Both ends are 
out of sight.’ We do not know where it 
leads, so we must be fully prepared to face 
any situation that may arise. If you fail 
because you are unprepared, you cannot 
justify your existence. You are expected 
to make of yourselves responsible citizens. 
A jury will always be about you, ready to 
judge even if it cannot pass judgment.” 

Peter Samson of Los Angeles, Calif., 
gives us a couple of ideas worthy of deep 
thought. “A recent survey of young 
people all over the country, in all sorts 


and conditions of existence, came to a 
conclusion that can only be of the greatest 
concern to us who are unable to see so 
broadly or travel so widely. It is almost 
incredible that the word ‘apathy’ should 
be chosen as the best descriptive term of 
the inner state of the nation’s young 
people, by and large. All over the country 
youth seems to be accepting its lot quite 
passively. We used to speak of a lost 
generation, when the jazz age, the short 
skirts, the hip flasks were with us; but it 
appears that we are now faced with a gen- 
eration that is lost in a deeper sense. It 
has lost, not its morals, but its self-con- 
fidence, its sense of mission, its enthusiasm 
for ideals, its courage. 

“Youth itself cannot be justly blamed 
for this attitude of apathy that seems to 
pervade its ranks so widely. Youth is 
taught one set of ideals and shown another 
in practice. International relations, na- 
tional politics, business—all of them dis- 
courage an idealistic attitude because of 
the amazing amount of deceit and of false 
front that has to be waded through before 
any true sincerity is found. One of the 
most popular habits of John Public in the 
face of national troubles is the good old 
habit of passing the buck, and youth is 
treated to the spectacle of the woes of the 
world being left at the doorsteps of one 
group after another—Wall Street, the 
munition makers, radicals, reactionaries, 
Jews, Catholics, Franklin Roosevelt, Her- 
bert Hoover—all of them have come into 
their share of being made the goat. But 
very seldom does youth find itself en- 
couraged to seek the cause for our troubles 
in the violation of the basic principle of 
human relations, violations that occur in 
all sorts of quarters, high or low, narrow or 
broad. The easy popular habit of passing 
the buck has helped make youth cynical 
about people and principles; worst of all, 
it has encouraged them to throw up their 
hands in helplessness and cry, ‘What’s the 
use of trying to find a job or to live right? 
The politicians have it all in their control 
anyway.’ And the minute that the world 
seems to be stacking up against the exer- 
cise of idealistic efforts, then good-by to 
youthful ambition. It is most difficult to 
cling to high ideals in the midst of their 
fashionable denial. The world is inter- 
related in many ways, and not the least of 
them is in the way human ideals and stan- 
dards are taken seriously.” 

“Worship is the very center of religion, 
the core and heart around which religion 
revolves. It awakens within us the reali- 
zation that we are one with God; that he 
is in us; that we live and move in him. 
The form of religion matters not (al- 
though it is true some forms stir us more 
quickly and intensely); the important 
factor is that it shall make us aware of 


God and his presence, and give us a desire 
to serve him and to unite with others in 
his service.’’—quoted by Alice Adams of 
Ware, Mass. She goes on to elucidate: 
“Informal group worship can be one of the 
most beautiful experiences of all. There 
comes to my mind a glorious summer 
evening at Star Island. The sun is low in 
a colorful sky. There is no formal call to 
worship; but everyone naturally gravitates 
to the western end of the veranda and 
there awaits in the silence a voice which is 
presently uplifted in song. As we watch 
until the hymn is ended and the golden 
sun has sunk below the horizon, our very 
beings are lifted to the heights of beauty, 
and wonder, and solemnity of nature. 

“Assuredly we have not outgrown wor- 
ship, nor do I think we can. As long as 
people have known and served truth, and 
as long as they continue in the Lord’s 
service, then just so long has worship been 
and will be a most vital and natural part 
of religion.” 


Building on Borrowed Time 


In his sermon entitled ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Trustees,’ Robert N. Zearfoss, Rochester, 
N. Y., asks the question, ““‘What is the 
future for humanity?” He states, “Since 
the nineteenth century we have been pre- 
sented with more material resources than 
we know how to handle. That was not so 
true, of this country at least, prior to 1890 
when we always had a frontier that of- 
fered adventure and material returns. 
Expansion was part of our heritage. Na- 
ture assisted our democratic form of gov- 
ernment by giving us a frontier which 
acted as a safety-valve for that great 
American myth—the equality of man. But 
after 1890 we saw that we could no longer 
say, ‘Young man, go West.’ Instead we 
found it necessary to turn to science as our 
new frontier and as a result we have been 
swept off our feet by the ever-widening 
possibilities that it presented. We -have 
somehow forgotten the basic assumption 
of life. As the trustees of tomorrow come 
to maturity they are almost bound to see, 
and we must help them to see, that be- 
cause we have been building on borrowed 
time, we have failed to improve the most 
important drive of man; the inner en- 
richment of the human soul.” 

And again, “through the program of the 
liberal Church, youth sees that we live our 
religion or else we do not have a religion at 
all. The Kingdom of God in our day is 
‘Humanity so motivated and so organized 
that all its interests, aims and activities— 
social, political, industrial, commercial, 
esthetic, educational—are filled with the 
spirit of brotherhood as it is revealed in 
Jesus, giving to every individual oppor- 
tunity to help to realize himself in a society 
in which each is for all and all is for each.’ 
(John W. Buckham.) Youth sees that 
no matter how the world changes in physi- 
cal division tomorrow, we are still the 
Christian Church. Whether or not the in- 
fluence of the Church does stand firm, de- 
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jends upon the way we stand firm to that 
which is eternal. We can lay the blame on 
noone. Ina world at crisis, youth shall see 
this attitude, that we 


hold fast while life shall last 
that priceless thing which we inherit 
the freedom of the human spirit.” 


Religion Must Be Applied 


Miriam Sargent of Ellsworth, Me., 
‘ssermonized on ‘‘What Youth Expects of 
the Church Today.” Believing all churches 
the country over have much potential 
power to control public affairs, Miss Sar- 
gent made the following thought-provoking 
suggestion: ‘‘Nothing is more deplorable 
than extreme inaction of the Church on 
questions of national importance. What 
use is a religion of common sense and 
charity if it can’t be applied to realistic 
thinking with reference to such practical 
-questions as child labor, neutrality, lynch- 
ing, or rearmament? Do you realize that 
if the churches of our country should act 
collectively on questions of national policy, 
we could rid our land of some of its greatest 
evils. If all the churches, in cooperation 
‘with the peace societies, should take a firm 
stand against war, there could be no war.” 

Lorraine Leathe of Woburn, Mass., 
stated: ‘“‘We cannot lie back and say our 
religion will always live, and not do any- 
thing to keep it alive. The reason for this 
is that Unitarianism is based on research, 
and the seeking of the truth. Naturally, 
as times progress, so must liberal religion 
in order to keep in step with the ever- 
changing, ever-progressing world. We 
must forget the old adage which reads, 
“Youth must be served,’ and by our work 
in the church, change its phraseology to 
“Youth must serve.’ ” 

Warren Viets, Bridgewater, Mass., in his 
‘sermon on Confucius points out the simi- 
larity of this ancient man’s ideas to those 
of more recent famous people. ‘‘Confu- 
cius taught the duty of honor to parents 
and ancestors, and that friendship is 
something truly sacred. He taught obedi- 
ence to temporal power. He regarded 
‘duty as the most important concern to 
everyone. He didn’t teach anything about 
the future life, probably because he be- 
lieved our main concern was with the life 
which we now live and doing of noble deeds 
now. He conceived that the highest 
earthly concept was attained when the 
individual became merged in the family 
rand the family in the state. Thus, the 
teachings of Confucius can be summed up 
in these five virtues—Humanity, Upright- 
ness, Decorum, Wisdom, Truth.” 


The Foundation 


Harold Lloyd, Billerica, Mass., answers 
his own question, ‘Is the foundation of 
the Church today reasonably secure and 
sound?” The foundation is Jesus, and 
people will readily see that this foundation 
is secure because most of them still be- 
lieve in his teachings. If this were not true, 
our churches would have been abandoned 
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long ago, and many of the very unselfish 
things done in the name of religion would 
never have been known. The Church’s 
foundation will remain this way for hun- 
dreds of years to come unless something 
unusual occurs. Now the question is not 
of the foundation but of the institution 
which is built above it. Is the social life 
of the Church overshadowing the spiritual 
life? That is, is more concern being given 
to the financial, political, and international 
problems than to true worship? This 
does not mean that Jesus is being forgotten; 
it simply means that some members of the 
church are more interested in coming to 
church when the pastor’s sermon is on some 
foreign situation than they are when he 
chooses to speak on some important verse 
in the Bible. 

“Are these questions taking the place of 
a daily good turn for a neighbor; of hon- 
esty in little daily affairs; in obedience to 
moral virtues emphasized a generation ago? 

“Let us remember that if the young 
people are to be brought up as true Chris- 
tians they must be taught in the spiritual 
things of life while they are still young.” 

June Forbes, also of Billerica, challenges 
the Church: ‘“‘Many young people like to 
sing the old hymns—or sit quietly in the 
church and worship God where others 
have worshiped years before. They 
realize that life is full of many blessings and 
they like to be silently thankful to their 
Heavenly Father for everything. 

‘‘Why do not young people go to church? 
It is not because they are not interested in 
any church—they realize its importance 
and are glad to be asked to help in any 
way they can. But before it will really 
attract very many, the church must have 
something more exciting than the average 
morning service.” 


Machine Analogies 


Because of his working in a machine 
shop in Windsor, Vt., Creighton Audette 
had a chance to “compare the process of 
producing a machine part from rough 
casting to the assembled machine with the 
life of an individual from birth until, he 
takes his place as a useful member of the 
home, community, and nation. 

“The individual at birth inherits many 
of his parents’ characteristics. He in- 
herits facial and bodily resemblances, and 
a strong or weak constitution. Certain 
diseases and criminal tendencies are 
hereditary. The mentality of the individ- 
ual probably will not be greatly above or 
below that of his parents. Thus at the be- 
ginning of individual life, we have either 
poor or good material with which to build 
exactly as in our rough casting, but with 
this notable exception. In the case of a 
poor casting the piece is automatically re- 
jected at the start of the machine opera- 
tion. In the case of the individual who 
starts life with poor hereditary character- 
istics he can nearly always be turned into a 
useful citizen by proper training and en- 
vironment. 


‘produce anything of real value. 


“On the other hand, if an individual is 
not well suited to the position he occupies 
he creates exactly the same situation as a 
poor part in an otherwise good piece of | 
machinery and eventually causes the 
breakdown in the machinery of the home 
and community and, in conjunction with 
others, possibly even the state or national 
government. 

“As any mistake made in machining 
and finishing of the machine part may ren- 
der it useless so any mistake made in the 
schooling and finishing of the individual 
may render him useless to the home, com- 
munity and nation; but there is always a 
chance to change a poor individual into a 
good one, while a spoiled machine part 
cannot usually be saved. As a good drafts- 
man may mean the difference between a 
very poor and a very fine machine, so good 
parents and a good home may mean the © 
difference between a useless or useful in- 
dividual. Even if given poor material to 
build upon, a good home environment can 
usually produce an individual who will be 
useful to the home, community, and na- 
tion. 

“But though a man be equipped with the 
best hereditary characteristics and train- 
ing and have an abundant supply of the 
milk of human kindness to lubricate and 
smoothen his contacts with his fellowmen, 
unless he is receiving power from some- 
where, unless he has a motivating force 
behind him, he will make no discoveries or 
What is 
the nature of this power? What is its 
source? It is man’s faith in himself, faith 
in his fellowmen, faith in all things good 
and all things true; and this faith comes 
directly from faith in God.” 

“What Youth Expects of Religion To- 
day” was clearly outlined by Miss Vir- 
ginia M. Whitcomb of the First Unitarian 
Church in Clinton, Mass. ‘‘Youth doesn’t 
want a picture of pearly gates and snow- 
white wings, but a workable, practical, 
philosophy that will stand the test of the 
world. A rosy picture of immortality will 
not tempt a youth who is in need of some- 
thing to cling to now. He wants a re- 
ligion that will equip him for life, not 
death. In short, he wants a religion with 
all the fairy tale taken out.” 

And again, “No two people are exactly 
alike—so how can one person’s conception 
of God be forced on another? The knowl- 
edge of God is not something to be handled 
about and forced upon one. It is a far 
more important thing than that. Each 
person must find within himself his God 
and his religion.” 

“Youth and Democracy” was preached 
in the Universalist church of Waterville, 
Me., by Wilson Piper—member of Colby 
College Centers Group. He states, “De- 
spite all the supposed advantages of a 
democratic country, everyone admits that 
we are ina mess. Alien groups and ideas 
assail us on all fronts. Our economie sys- 
tem has seemingly broken down and we 


have not yet found the broken part, let 
alone the method of repairing it. And in 
the midst of this, the older generation is 
losing hope. Benign old men tell youth 
that it must change the world. 

“But in playing the game to in some way 
better a topsy-turvy world, youth must 
follow and maintain certain basic prin- 
ciples. They are four: 

“First of all, we must think for ourselves. 

“Next, we must throw away old dogmas 
which have grown rusty. Reexamination 
may show some to be sound. But there is 
ever that danger of false security. 

“Third, in our thinking we must be care- 
ful to begin with the facts and not with the 
conclusion we would like to believe. 

“Finally, we must be jealous of our lib- 
erty. To surrender our freedom now for 
regimentation or false security would be a 
breaking of the faith. 

“Youth may not solve the problems of 
the world. Youth may surrender to the 
succeeding generation a world which looks 
but little better than the one it entered, 
but if it keeps faith, it will have done 
something. In the words of Daniel Web- 
ster, ‘God grants liberty only to those who 
love it and are always ready to guard and 
defend it.’ ”’ 

At the Peabody, Mass., Unitarian 
church, the young people conducted the 
service. With the assistance of the regular 
church quartet Misses Nancy and Martha 
Allen carried on the service with all the 
savoir faire of trained clergy. The Misses 
Allen are twins. 

Prescott Wintersteen of the Harvard 
Theological School preached the sermon, 
which was a discussion of the attitude of 
youth towards the Church, based largely 
upon the experience of young men in col- 
lege. 

From a census of the students in Chicago 
University less than 20 percent ever attend 
church services but that to the preacher’s 
mind does not mean that they do not think 
about religion, for he cited cases of talks 
with college students whose inmost 
thoughts were deeply religious although 
there was nothing in their outward life to 
show it and they never attended church 
service. He thought that sooner or later 
in life they will become interested in the 
church life. 

The junior choir of the Sunday school 
sang the opening choral. They made a 
pretty picture in their surplices. 

The Young People’s Society of the Har- 
risburg, Pa., Unitarian church, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Russell Melchior, took 
charge of the service. Ross Richie con- 
ducted; Miss Helen Bickle read the lesson; 
Miss Douglas and Miss Ohail gave solos; 
and short addresses were given by Edmond 
Bigler and Stewart Kline on ‘“‘What the 
Church Can Do for Young People” and 
“What Young People Can Do for the 
Church.” It was a splendid service en- 
joyed by young and old. The minister, 
Rev. W. A. Vrooman, closed the service 


with a five-minute talk, after which two 
members of the society expressed their 
wish to become members of the church. 

And many other sermons sharing these 
same ideas and ideals are in the hands of 
the Y. P. R. U. office at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Youth is thinking; youth is 
looking ahead to the future; youth wants 
action; what more can you ask? 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


The undersigned members of the nomi- 
nating committee appointed by the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will be 
glad to receive from any members of the 
Society suggestions for nominations for 
officers and directors to be elected at the 
annual meeting on Wednesday, May 24. 
A president, two vice presidents, treasurer, 
secretary and board of directors are to be 
nominated. According to the present by- 
laws the board of directors consists of four 
persons, with the officers ex officio. At 
the annual meeting an amendment will be 
proposed increasing the number of directors 
to six and providing for the election in 
groups of two each for terms of three years. 
In view of the possibility of this amend- 
ment’s adoption before the election, the 
nominating committee should be prepared 
to present six names for the board. Names 
of persons whom members of the Society 
would like to have considered may be sent 
to the secretary of the committee, Robert 
B. Stone, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than May 1. 

Leslie T. Pennington, 
Du Bois Le Fevre, 
Robert B. Stone. 


Personals 


Mrs. Edward S. Patterson, mother of 
Dr. George F. Patterson, director of the 
Department of the Ministry of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, passed away 
at Stockton, Ill., on Friday, March 10. 


A daughter, Brinna Ann Davis, was 
born to Dr. and Mrs. Walter S. Baird of 
Cambridge, Mass., on March 7. Mrs. 
Baird is a daughter of Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Petersham, Mass., president of the 
board of trustees of The Register. 


Have You Any 
Criticisms? 


The Commission on Planning and Re- 
view hopes that individuals or groups of 
individuals will feel free either to write to 
the Commission or to appear before it to 
express any views either of approval or dis- 
approval of procedures and policies of any 
of the denominational agencies. 

The next meeting of the Commission 
will be held on Tuesday, April 18, 1939, at 


10 a.m. at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please address communications to Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss, secretary, 36 Willow 
Street, Newton Center, Mass. 


Change of Date 


Word has just been received that the 
Rowe Reunion for Young People has been 
rescheduled from April 15, 16 to April 22, 
23 in Florence, Mass. The original dates 
conflicted with college vacations. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, BOWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Eaecutive Secsetary 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Christianity and History 


April 10. 


The Problem in Its Initial Stages 
(to A. D. 500). 

The Period of Uncertainty (A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500). 

Revival and Expansion (A. D. 1500- 
A.D. 1815). 

The Great Century (A. D. 1815- 
A. D. 1914). 

The Latest Age(A. D. 1914-A. D. 
1938) and a Suggested Answer. 


By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D. 


D. Willis James, Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 
April 10, 17, 24, and May 1, 8. 


April 17. 
April 24. 
May 1. 
May 8. 


At 2.80 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Irresponsibilities 


The Tyranny of Type 

Never blame headwriters for being ir- 
reverent. They cannot help it. Thus, 
The New York Times recognizing the in- 
terest of Ash Wednesday and giving the 
story a full column has to head it, “‘Ash 
Day Penitents Throng Churches.” The 
first glance at the first line instantaneously 
released a mental picture of some sort of a 
community clean-up your back yard 
movement. 


Humans and Goats 


We emphatically agree with Senator 
Davis of Pennsylvania that human chil- 
dren should not be called kids. ‘‘Kiddies” 
is even worse, if worse can be. The Boston 
Traveler remarks that ‘‘to be consistent, if 
we are going to call a child a kid, we should 
call his father the old goat and his mother 
the nanny goat.”” Many people dislike the 
word kid used in this way, says The Traveler, 
and “they are not fuddyduddies.”’ Having 
robbed us of one slang word The Traveler 
very graciously hands us a much nicer one. 
Fuddyduddies ought to be useful. For 
instance: ‘‘ ‘I don’t like the style of capitali- 
zation in The Weekly Whatisit so I’m going 
to cancel my subscription,’ said the fuddy- 
duddy.” 


More Linguistics 

The Traveler itself is no fuddyduddy 
when it comes to language. Consider the 
rough and ready way in which it handles 
the editorial plural for the first personal 
pronoun in this instance: 

“Tt gives us a pain in the editorial neck 
to read frequent stories about...” An 
anthropomorphic idea of an editor is 
apparently in order. 


Just a Few Headlines from a Recent 
New York Times 


“Troops of Four Nations Contend for 
Ruthenia as Hitler Dissolves Czechoslovak 
Republic: Reich Expected to Absorb Bo- 
hemia, Moravia. . . Armies on March” 

“Invasion No Shock to British Leaders. 
Chamberlain, in House, Says No ‘Un- 
provoked Aggression’ Has Yet Taken 
Place.” 


Any Reader Care for a Little Happi- 
ness? 


When we opened the envelope and read 
the first words of the letter we perked up: 
“Increase Your Circulation Inexpensively.” 
We would like to, heaven knows. But 
when we read the next line—‘‘As we are not 
in business for financial profit, we offer 
» . .’—we began to doubt. After all, why 
be “‘in business’”—to say nothing of how— 
if you are not making a profit? But we 
read farther and discovered that the way 
to increase our circulation was to have our 
correspondent send our readers copies of 
“HAPPINESS, White imitation leather 
binding.” That completed our disil- 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. ~ 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and _ individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


MID-WESTERN LAYMEN! 


Your League Convention for the mid-west 
area will be held this year from June 18-20, 
at Conference Point, Wisconsin 


SAVE THE DATE! 
and for further details write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sunday, 5 
p. m., Station WIXAL, 11.79 MC (25.4M.) 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Margaret Barnard, Mon- 
day, 9 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, Saturday, 
9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” Rev. 
W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thurs- 
day, 7 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday, 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, 


lusionment. The circulation will have to 
get on as best it can. Too much happiness 
already has an imitation binding or an 
imitation base or something phoney about 
it. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Service at 11 
a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. March 27, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. March 28 through March 
31, the Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. D., May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Wednesday 
vesper at 5.15 p. m. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


